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The aim of education as stated by the greatest educators of 
our day is that of social efficiency. The educational method em- 
ployed is that of more social life in the schoolroom. This social 
life as an educational means is begun in the kindergarten. It 
should be continued throughout the grades. 

How does geography further this living of a real life in the 
schoolroom? This question leads us to ask several others. First, 
What is geography? Second, What are the aim and purposes 
of teaching geography? And third, What is the importance of 
geography in the curriculum if the aim of education is social 
efficiency ? 

Geography is defined as the relationship of things organic and 
inorganic. It involves some knowledge of geology, physics, 
zoology, botany, astronomy, and history, but it is only with rela- 
tionships that the geography has to deal. 

The aims and purposes of geography should be, first to show 
these relationships and man’s control of his environment. Sec- 
ond, to broaden the child’s horizon and develop the powers 
of perspective study. Third, to develop the power of scientific 
reasoning and observation. And fourth, to have the child able 
to question intelligently and weigh the evidences of newspaper 
and magazine articles as well as that of the text in geographical 
subjects. He should know his own environment and should have 
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some knowledge of the world as a whole and its relation to the 
people who inhabit it. 

The importance of geography in the curriculum is manifold. 
I will mention only four reasons: First, the dependence of 
other subjects upon geography; second, the interdependence of 
man on man; third, the moral and social forces of the world as 
controlled by geographic conditions, and fourth, by far one of 
the most important, the broadening of the child’s sympathies 
through a knowledge of the controls of social life widely different 
from his own. 

In the grades of the elementary school man is the central 
feature of the geography work. With the children of the lower 
grades the curriculum leads from man in his social environment 
to the control of that environment. With the children of the 
upper grades it leads from the physiographic conditions to man’s 
utilization and control. It is with the former that this paper will 
deal, and the emphasis will be placed on interrelationships. 

When the child enters first grade from the kindergarten he 
has a rather clear idea of home life. He has studied the home of 
the smaller animals, of birds, as well as the home of the human 
family, at different seasons of the year. He has done this by 
observation, construction, excursion, and dramatization. He is 
now ready to understand and to enjoy the homes of children 
whose environment is far different from his own. 

What boy of from six to ten does not enjoy playing Indian or 
being a Filipino? How he works to build a snow house in 
which he lives and labors in his childish efforts to be an Eskimo! 
This very playing at being a child of another land can be turned 
to excellent use in the schoolroom. By careful suggestion and 
direction from the teacher the children can be lead to dramatize 
the phases of Indian life which show their geographic controls. 
They can build the tepees, make and decorate their suits, their 
bows and arrows, their quivers, their clay pottery, and their 
basketry. They can have the bear hunt, and deer hunt, and the 
fishing scenes. Even the feast can be held at the return of the 
huntsmen. The agricultural methods of the Indians can be 
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carried out in the school garden and contrasted with our own 
agricultural methods. 

The Eskimo home can be built in the school yard during the 
winter season. The children dressed in their warmest furs 
can live in this house for a few minutes, and, by so living, can 
more fully realize the necessity for the fur clothing of the little 
Eskimo baby. The children can make the few crude household 
utensils which these people have. They can make the harness for 
the dogs. If some child has a pet dog which can be harnessed to 
the ice sled, a ride around a snow hut will make Eskimo life more 
of a reality to him. Having led the children through these 
activities to understand some of the difficulties and hardships in 
the life of their little Eskimo brothers and sisters, they can now 
be lead to appreciate the effort of these people of the snow. They 
should learn how to get their food and what is to be obtained. 
They should also learn the necessity for eating the animal food, 
and the relationship of that necessity to the food supply of that 
cold climate. The children should feel the great advantage of 
their life and opportunity rather than to consider themselves a 
superior race. 

As the hot months of summer come on a primitive village of 
Central Africa can be built in the place of the Eskimo village 
of the winter. This is easily done as the house needs only the 
four posts, covered with straw, and the sides and floor made of 
branches of leaves. Mats of braided leaves will serve as beds, and 
only some crude clay pottery is needed for household utensils. 
Although the children can only imitate the dress of the African 
native they will enjoy decorating themselves with shells and 
bright stones, and tying on the girdle. They will go to the make- 
believe forests to gather rubber. They will tramp round and 
round the school yard to carry this rubber to the place of ship- 
ment, and receive their reward for gathering their assigned 
quantity. While these are gathering rubber another squad of 
boys will return from the elephant hunt laden with ivory and 
other trophies. They, too, will give up their treasures to be sent 
to the civilized world. All this can be dramatized and much more. 
Then let the children follow by pictures and discussions the 
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rubber as it leaves the hands of the African until it is on their 
own feet. By this means they will see the relationship of the 
savage life to ours and our obligation to them. 

In many schools this outdoor work is not feasible; but in 
many far more can be accomplished than has even been suggested. 
When no open-air work is possible much can be done in the 
schoolroom. A corner of the schoolroom can be transformed 
into another country and the geography lessons each day lived 
instead of recited. The children will be able to bring many 
articles brought from foreign lands to equip this miniature 
country. Many children will construct wondrous things, and 
frequently the mothers will co-operate in this work. 

The sand board should be used. I know, from practical ex- 
perience, that we have not as yet begun to realize the value of the 
sand table in the schoolroom. When the country studied is less 
primitive, or the environment more complicated, the children 
should construct on the sand board the life of the country studied. 
They should dress the dolls, make the homes, contribute the ani- 
mals from among their toys, gather the foliage, and obtain the 
covering for the board. They can make rivers and lakes, build 
mountains and even have a glacier or a smoking volcano when- 
ever anyone of these are needed to emphasize the life of the 
people. 

Last year, a fourth-grade class studied the life of Mexican 
children, illustrating each main feature on the sand board: the 
palm trees and cacti; the packed burros and the Mexican steer 
harnessed to the wide wooden-wheeled carts; the adobe houses 
with the public water fountains and the hacienda with its bells. 
The study of the palm leaf fiber and the hemp brought the 
children in touch with the industrial life of Mexico; and a knowl- 
edge of the great cathedral made them appreciate the religious 
life of our neighbors (see illustration on opposite page). 

In one schoolroom, the children have constructed the rural 
life of Italy—its home life, its people, its vineyards, its irriga- 
tion ditches and the distant Mt. Vesuvius sending forth its puffs 
of smoke. This vineyard had row after row of vines, from which 
the pickers were gathering and carrying grapes to the preservers 
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and wine makers. Some of the boys had written letters to im- 
porters and had received samples of the products of the vineyards, 
accompanied by a pamphlet describing the process of curing and 
methods of importing. 

At their homes several children have made themselves aprons, 
shawls, and kerchiefs, which they wore as they told the rest of 
the school how the Italian children worked in the vineyards. 
Another group of children showed me pictures they had found 
of these people in books of travel. Another group dramatized 
some of the quaint manners and customs of these children. One 
child told of their religious life. All were able to show on both 
globe and map the route which they would take from their own 
city, not only to Italy but to the vineyard country near Naples. 
Some of the boys could name railroads and steamship lines and 
state the price of tickets. This school had a large collection of 
Italian home-manufactured articles which the children had 
brought. They knew what Italy imported and exported; and 
discussed intelligently the interrelationships and interdependence 
of one country upon another. 

As this phase of geography teaching draws to a close in the 
fourth or fifth grades, an excellent review is obtained by holding 
a conference of nations. The children should choose their own 
parts, and work them out. Each child should give from the 
globe or map of the world his journey, carefully planned as to 
route, expense, and time. Then they should dramatize the 
manners and customs, should set forth the needs and the advan- 
tages of their chosen country, its contributions to the world and 
to particular peoples, and the help or benefits it receives from 
these peoples. In fact, here again interrelationships should be 
emphasized. One of the best conferences of this sort I ever 
saw closed by the Japanese and Chinese serving tea in true ori- 
ental style. The children sat on bright crape paper rugs and 
drank their tea off tables made of cardboard covered with dark 
glazed paper to imitate the lacquered ‘tables of the Orient. This 
method of review is vital and alive with social interest. It is not 
difficult to carry out such a programme. 
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Assign to each country a portion of the schoolroom wall, 
and leave the decorations to the children. They will find pictures, 
dress dolls, collect all sorts of specimens. Let them study 
pictures and arrange their own costumes. It might be well to 
tell them how much can be done with crape and tissue paper, 
and to limit expense if some children of well-to-do parents are 
apt to “show of.” The construction work and costumes will be 
crude and unfinished. They are made quickly for effects and 
not for the purpose of manual training. 

This work should be the spontaneous, initiative effort of 
the children, and not a play dramatized for spectators. I doubt if 
it is advisable to invite visitors at all. The presence of adults, 
unless they take an active part in the exercise, often creates in 
some child a strained consciousness of effort which thwarts the 
purpose of the lesson. 

In carrying out any or all of this work the children should 
have access to a large number of children’s books, to books of 
travel and to magazines. The older of these children should 
keep in touch with the daily papers and the progress made by 
all people. Their assignments should be individual or in small 
groups, and the subject-matter should appeal to the individual 
tastes of the children. Except for the geographical locations, 
main exports and imports and principal cities, etc., each child 
should be left free to absorb and assimilate that phase of life in 
any country which suits his temperament and purposes. These 
assignments may often be an excursion to some other part of the 
town to visit our immigrants and see how they live and to be able 
to compare what they see with the meager descriptions in the 
textbooks; or to some factory to see our process of manufactur- 
ing some article which in a foreign land is made by hand; or to 
see one of our bridges and its approach and compare with noted 
ones in Europe. All should gradually learn to see the physio- 
graphic controls. 

Some pupils may write for railroad and steamship schedules 
and advertising matter; others may write to our large manu- 
facturing establishments and corporations requesting educational 
series of their goods; and still others can open correspondence 
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with schools and institutions in foreign countries. Thus they will 
feel the real necessity of studying geography. 

These are only a few of the ways by means of which more 
social life can be lived in the schoolroom. But these will develop 
in the child those habits of study and thought for which we aim. 
He will see and live relationships, his judgments will be based 
upon well-weighed evidences and his sympathies will embrace 
all people. 

















THE CONSERVATION OF CHILDHOOD 
FRITZ KOCH 

Lake Geneva New School 
Chataigneraie sur Coppet (Vaud), Switzerland 


Henry Ward Beecher has said that no man is a man unless he 
has some of the boy left in him. Fortunate is the man of that 
type and fortunate too the woman that has some of the girl left 
in her, for the boy and the girl and the child element in the adult 
adds greatly to the realization of the universal happiness we are 
all striving for. 

This paper is, however, not so much concerned about youthful 
adults as about the conservation of that original naive, playful 
mental attitude which we find in typical children. 

The list of things that man considers as absolute necessities is 
steadily growing and consequently an unnatural stress is forced 
on the ability to earn money. This not only prevents adults from 
living a full, well-balanced life but it reaches clear down into 
childhood. The relentless money hustler arrives finally at that 
state of narrow-mindedness where he can no longer appreciate 
the reasonable right of a child to live the full life of a child with 
all its fanciful dreams and delightful make-believe. 

We, wise adults with our great mass of accumulated knowl- 
edge, have found certain ways, which, if strictly followed, may 
ead one rapidly to much desired results. Our faith is very great 
in this course, because this or that man “got there” by doing so 
and so. One sometimes gets the impression that the text is “Seek 
ye all the other things and the Kingdom of Heaven will be added 
as you hustle along.” The rapidly growing craze of today to 
make the utmost show of actual or borrowed wealth has created 
in the brain of some shrewd fanatic the brilliant notion that a 
training in trades and commerce and make-money-quickly pro- 
cesses should commence even as the child emerges from the cradle. 
Every minute in life being represented by a coin it is highly 
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essential that children become grown-ups as rapidly as possible. 
The sooner the young infant learns to grasp and reproduce the 
methods and manners of adults, the greater is the applause, for 
the adult ways and manners are the only ones that bring “tang- 
ible’’ results. 

Now wouldn’t it be strange if we should wake up some day 
and discover that an overfed, swell-housed, swell-automobiled 
nation is after all not such a desirable achievement as we imagine 
it to be—at least not worth the sacrifice it costs. Perhaps those 
who have enjoyed a glorious childhood will discover some day 
that their children, not having had the same advantages, have 
grown up pitiable specimens of humanity, utterly unable to enjoy 
either the wealth they accumulated or any of the worthier 
pleasures that money cannot buy. 

If an education given to a child shall enable him to live a full 
life later on as well as during this school period his education 
must be such that when he finally enters upon his vocational 
career he will be deeply interested not only in his vocation but 
also in many other things including at least one hobby of some 
kind distinctly different from his chosen vocation. 

Whereas it may be an excellent idea to have pupils, from their 
thirteenth year on, gradually, tend to a specialization along voca- 
tional lines, we must not lose sight of the fact that adults work 
eight hours a day and that most of the worst mischief in the 
world is done by those who do not know what to do with them- 
selves in the hours when they are free from work. 

When twelve years of reading fails to interest children in 
good literature and in the secrets of nature to which books furnish 
a key, something is wrong somewhere. When twelve years of 
practice in writing does not enable one to express in legible 
characters an account of some common event that flows glibly 
from the end of the tongue, something is wrong somewhere. A 
lack of interest for the things written and read about are to my 
mind one of the reasons for such unsatisfactory results. Who 
knows but that, notwithstanding the heroic efforts of reformers, 
the subject-matter still lacks genuine adaptability to a childish 
nature and that the methods are still too much akin to those by 
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which venerable adults enlarge their store of abstract knowledge. 
It seems to me that because the more mature and cultured mind 
keenly enjoys the highest in art, literature, and music, one is 
often inclined to demand an appreciation on the part of the 
child which is forced and unnatural. The process of urging 
children to form and express personal opinions about the most 
sublime achievements of great men is wrong because children have 
neither a natural desire nor any business to do so. The method, 
too, of early forcing a crystallization of opinion by having 
children read a great deal about the highest literature and art is 
most disastrous to the development of a strong personality because 
a child has not lived long enough to corroborate or supplement the 
book-material by results from personal experience. Such opin- 
ions are consequently without backbone and we have, as a result, 
on the one hand those who are puffed up and conceited and on 
the other hand those who, a few years later, have forgotten both 
the subject and their opinion. An opinion that is formulated 
unverified by personal experience, is only borrowed property and 
very frequently proves to be valueless. 

As to hearing and seeing music, literature, and art much of 
the very best acts beneficially and successfully upon the child 
even in cases where it is not altogether adapted to his interest 
and emotional nature. The mistake is made when we expect 
reactions from these influences in forms of expression identical 
to our adult view of looking at things. 

But not only through adult school-subjects is the child spirit 
in the child suppressed when it has scarcely commenced to 
blossom. There are other agencies that encroach with equally 
harmful results. Children to thrive best, should be much with 
children. The child that is always with adults assumes adult 
ways and cuts out of his career experiences that leave him 
mentally crippled when he has reached maturity. He can never 
be a full man. Children that frequent theaters, balls, etc., are 
forcibly influenced by the conversation and ideals of adult per- 
formers and try to be grown-ups in their thought and expression. 
There is a vast difference between the serious (sometimes un- 
conscious) attempt of the precocious child to be an adult and 
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the playful make-believe of natural children when for the mere 
novelty of it they dress up in big people’s clothes. 

Not least among the detriments to a natural development of 
children is fashion, a forced culture of vanity and extravagance. 
Not only do the parents but also the teachers set the example. To 
follow slavishly all the extravagance of fashion appears to be a 
far stronger tendency than the desire to be refined and simple. 
It is so utterly common to be fashionable, nowadays, that I 
should think teachers, at least, would refuse to imitate the great 
mass of humanity, unless the fashion happens to be adaptable 
to the particular personality of the wearer. For the benefit of 
the children I would recommend that all “self-crippled” expo- 
nents of vanity be banished from the schoolroom. 

Dressing fashionably, dressing elaborately is often so strongly 
impressed even upon the youngest children that it prevents them 
from concerning themselves about things of much greater value 
to them. This is particularly noticeable not only among the 
wealthy but among children of the great middle class and among 
those who believe it necessary to live up to the very limit of their 
income. 

Cleanliness is a virtue not demanded from the factory hand 
while at work, but children, while at play, are constantly rep- 
rimanded because of their dirty hands, spots on their clothes, etc. 
So frequently are they called away from their real life because of 
this, and so dressed up are many of them (because the father 
can afford it and the mother likes it) that natural, intense, wild 
play is gradually replaced by occupations of lesser value, or by 
systematic games, like tennis, basket-ball, and baseball. As, how- 
ever, the systematic games are indulged in by only a small section 
of the children generally, owing to an insufficient number of 
places, this does not affect the great majority; and, excellent as 
they are, systematic games should not be the only ones played by 
children. The free plays of their own making, and such simple 
games as hide and seek, or hare and hounds give more scope to 
the exercise of the imagination because they are bounded by very 
few rules. 

Spontaneous action and natural growth take place when 
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children are least encumbered by critical adult supervision during 
their free play hours. They are naturally diggers in the dirt, 
waddlers in puddles, climbers of trees and fences and balustrades. 
Real boys and girls are rovers in fields and forests, in alleys and 
dangerous places. They play hide and seek until it is pitch dark 
and come home all perspiration and mud and radiant happiness. 
They are awfully hungry and yet a genuine sleepiness overtakes 
them even while they eat their bread and milk. 

Real boys and girls are fascinated by the most gruesome 
chost-stories and they listen to the most impossible fairy tales 
with breathless attention. They keenly enjoy the inner battle 
between fear and courage. The child that never knew fear has 
never intensely felt the glory of a victory when courage wins 
out. The child that has never tried to down hatred, jealousy, or 
revenge is probably the child that never played intensely to the 
very limit of his strength. When children play intensely there is 
noise and lots of it—and that is right. It should be so. Children 
who play noiselessly never test their capacities to the uttermost 
and fail to expand as they should. Growth of mind, body, and 
character takes place not nearly so thoroughly and successfully in 
the peaceful kindergarten or the well-ordered classroom as in 
the clash-bang hour of genuine, exhaustive play. 

But how are boys and girls going to play like this when they 
are constantly dressed-up in Sunday clothes? And how is it 
possible so long as parents have a thousand foolish fears and 
when they feel terribly disgraced upon beholding their children 
all mussed up? 

Children up to fourteen should wear play-clothes designed 
on the simplest lines and made of tent canvas if needs be. Chil- 
dren should wear stockings and sandals only when the weather 
gets to be too cold, but run barefooted otherwise. Rubbers are 
inventions to please the housewife. To the children they are the 
cause of more sickness than their not wearing them would bring. 
Why not let them exchange their sandals for slippers as they 
enter the house. Talks about rubbers and leggings and this wrap 
and that and all kinds of temperature have created a greater 
wave of fear and sickness and worry than all the written and un- 
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written ghost-stories put together, and furthermore such over- 
anxious adjustments to weather conditions have prevented the 
child from freely exercising his real inner forces. I have seen 
small children on a bright winter day so encumbered by great 
quantities of beautiful clothes that they could not possibly spoil 
them for they could scarcely waddle around in them. Of course, 
real play was out of the question. The natural child that has not 
already been spoiled by elementary lessons in vanity cares very 
little for costly clothes. It is the vain parent that early inoculates 
these tendencies, irrespective of the child’s more normal demand 
for clothes that are first of all practical. Such clothes can be 
quite artistic. In fact, much more so than the questionable finery 
that ignorant parents often select as the best. 

We are living in an age when the well-patched garment is no 
longer a sign of thrift and economy but rather a sign of poverty. 
The man is considered a pauper who does not keep his children 
constantly dressed in new and fashionable clothes. But I ques- 
tion the wisdom of this attitude, as it is not only the cause of 
much unhappiness among those who cannot keep pace with the 
more “fortunate’(?), but a constant supply of new garments 
creates either a vain passion for clothes or it becomes such a 
common event that children grow indifferent. They fail to enjoy 
the keener pleasure that comes to the child who on rare occasions 
is surprised by the gift of a new suit, which for a long time is 
childishly treasured and worn at first only on holidays. 

City life is, of course, very detrimental to the natural growth 
of children, but even those families-who decide that it is wisest 
to live in a flat, can do several things by way of solving the play- 
ground problem for children. Wherever back yards are to be 
found there perhaps, by an agreement between all the neighbors, 
a common playground can be established by putting doors in the 
dividing fences. Such a larger playground, with its many nooks 
and corners, is very essential to intense, free play. Children 
should be provided with plenty of old dry-goods boxes, odd board, 
and bits of worn-out rugs, etc. The fantastic houses made of 
this material stir up the imagination and furnish manual work 
most closely related to their ideals. The crude model of a ship 
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whittled and rigged in the most primitive manner has an educa- 
tional value which we frequently underestimate. We criticize a 
child’s work because we fail to find in it those elements that 
happen to constitute our preconceived notion of what the thing 
ought to be, and we are blind to any of the originality expressed 
because it is foreign to us and obliges the lazy mind to adjust 
itself to new conditions. 

[ once saw a class of 32 slum children produce 22 different 
inventions for strengthening four legs attached to a table-top. 
The vital imagination in these children had not been prematurely 
adjusted to our notions of what is right and proper. Without 
having had some opportunity to experiment children do not fully 
appreciate the achievements of the race. A most refreshing 
diversity and many suggestive improvements characterized the 
vhole work of this class, but, above all, these children lived 
intensely the life of people eleven years old. They were not 
forcibly drawn into work-ideals of people twenty years their 
senior. The delusive fact that children can early be trained to 
act very much like adults, and skilfully to accomplish tasks equal 
in workmanship (if not excelling) those of adults, is not at all a 
sign that children should be made to do these things. Such evi- 
dence is rather significant of the fact that adults are not nearly 
such wonderful creatures as they imagine themselves to be. 
\dults are often occupied in their regular business with things 
that children can learn to do in a few years of apprenticeship 
under the right kind of a leader. It is commonly known that 
the art productions of children ten years old are usually in every 
way superior to the artistic attempts of inexperienced adults. 

One of the greatest mistakes we make is to consider children 
inferior beings. It is just as bad as the habit of making unnatural 
sacrifices for them. When a family in Germany goes out to a 
picnic, the men carry canes, the women carry the babies, and the 
children drag along the heavy lunch-basket. But also in America 
are children often made to feel that they are ‘“‘only” children. I 
take exception to the word “only.”” Those who look upon chil- 
dren in that light are unreasonable, unjust, and ignorant of a 
true attitude toward life. Such people possess a remarkable lack 
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of humility and get a good share of my profoundest sympathy 
whenever, and as soon as, I am able to down my grudge against 
them. 


Let us recognize children as children, neither granting them 
all the privileges of adults nor depriving them of their particular 
rights as junior members of our race. Picture to them with 
fervor all the fun and glorious opportunities that their special 
plays and occupations bring, and children will enthusiastically 
live their happy life and ardently love it until they have outgrown 
it or even beyond'that time which, by the way, is no serious fault. 

















THE VALUE AND LIMITATIONS OF FROEBEL’S 
GIFTS AS EDUCATIVE MATERIALS 


PARTS I, II 


PATTY SMITH HILL 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This article will attempt to treat Froebel’s gifts from the fol- 
lowing points of view: 

Part I. Froebel’s gifts as one phase of the modern tend- 
ency to introduce activities and materials into education. 

Part II. The fundamental aims which Froebel had in mind 
when planning the activities and materials of the kindergarten. 

Part III. The degree of success attained by Froebel in 
attempting to apply his educational principles to the use of 
materials in the kindergarten. 

Part IV. Some present-day conceptions of the aim of ma- 
terials in the kindergarten. 

Part V. Some present-day conceptions of the application 
of Froebelian principles to the use of materials in the kinder- 
garten. 





PART { 


FROEBEL’S GIFTS AS ONE PHASE OF THE MODERN TENDENCY TO 
INTRODUCE ACTIVITIES AND MATERIALS INTO EDUCATION 


A broad, philosophical interpretation of the term material 
would have to include all the varied agencies of the modern 
curriculum; but this article will limit the term to the more ordi- 
nary, external conception of materials; for example, the interpre- 
tation of the term as “supplies” for such modes of expression 
as art, construction, etc. 

Froebel’s philosophy of life and education demanded materials 
as a fundamental element in his scheme. 

He had been preceded by Comenius, Pestalozzi, and others 
in the use of activities and materials as educational agencies; 
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but no predecessor had placed these in the philosophical setting, 
seeing them in their organic, basic relationship to the other phases 
of the curriculum. 

In other words, the activities and materials of the kinder- 
garten are the result of Froebel’s most serious attempt to apply 
his voluntaristic philosophy to the smallest detail of child-life; 
and while the vastness of the attempt often betrayed him into 
puerile applications, his very errors should provoke a certain 
respect, for they are evidences of his unwillingness to voice a 
philosophy which was not firmly rooted in life and which, in 
turn, would illuminate the smallest detail of life and educational 
practice. 

Unfortunately, the terminology in which Froebel voiced his 
educational theories and christened the technique of the kinder- 
garten is not always intelligible to educators in general, and has 
been one of many other causes for the separation which often 
exists between the kindergarten and the elementary school. Now 
that the kindergarten has become a part of the public-school 
system, its peculiar terminology is growing more familiar, and 
Froebel’s technical terms for the 


,’ 


“sifts” and “occupations,’ 
kindergarten materials, are more generally understood. 

It is taken for granted that readers of this article know what 
the Froebelian materials are, and therefore no description will 
be given. 

The proper perspective for a valuation of Froebel’s gifts 
and occupations is secured when viewing them—(r1) In their rela- 
tion to the other instrumentalities of the kindergarten or as only 
a small part of the whole; (2) As one phase of the modern tend- 
ency to introduce activities and materials into education. 

This latter tendency is evident all through education—from 
the plays and games, the gifts and occupations of the kinder- 
garten, the art, manual training, domestic science, and laboratory 
method through the elementary and secondary schools, to the 
departments of technology in higher education. 

How far this change of ideal from the passive to the self- 
active conception of education is directly or indirectly due to the 
educational philosophy of Froebel cannot be discussed here; but 
the statement that all education is growing more active, more 
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closely related to life, with a tendency to lay more emphasis 
upon development than abstract instruction, needs no argument. 

We are inclined to call his the ‘new education,” and while it 
must be acknowledged that it is a present-day reaction from the 
formal, abstract method of instruction of an earlier day, in reality 
it is an attempt to reinstate that early racial method of education 
in life, used unconsciously in primitive society, but now con- 
sciously illuminated by the richness of the knowledge and highest 
spiritual ideals of civilization. 

An exhaustive study of the significance of materials in an 
ideal of education based upon self-activity and development 
would presuppose a knowledge of philosophy, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, science, art, and industry far beyond the attempt of this 
article. To be adequately understood materials would have to 
be studied from at least three typical view-points: (1) philo- 
sophical, which would involve the consideration of some of the 
oldest and most fruitful problems of philosophy—i. e., the rela- 
tion of matter to the development of mind, of the objective to 
the subjective life, of body to spirit, of nature to man, of the 
not-self to the self; (2) psychological, which would require a 
study of the relation of sensation and motion, and of stimuli and 
response to the life of feeling and thought; (3) sociological, 
which would demand a knowledge of the part activities and 
materials have played in deepening the sense of social conscious- 
ness through the medium of social co-operation. 

While such a study of materials would illuminate the problem 
of activities and materials in the kindergarten and subdue the 
tendency of kindergartners to make an educational fetish of the 
gifts and occupations, the limitations of this article require con- 
centration upon the discussion of Froebelian materials in general 
and the so-called gifts in particular. 


Pain oe 


THE FUNDAMENTAL AIMS WHICH FROEBEL HAD IN MIND WHEN 
PLANNING THE ACTIVITIES AND MATERIALS OF THE 
KINDERGARTEN 


It requires the most patient, sympathetic study of Froebel to 
select what must have been the most fundamental aims which 
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he had in mind when he planned the technique and instru- 
mentalities of the kindergarten. 

Two principles must be mentioned which seemed to be the 
“seed thoughts” out of which all the lesser aims grow: (1) Froe- 
bel’s conception of (a) mind as activity, (b) of the child 
as a self-active, creative being, (c) and education as a process 
of development by which man comes into harmonious develop- 
ment with nature, man, and God. 

These convictions are voiced on every page of his writings 
and: are the burden of his thought in a somewhat unsuccessful 
struggle to systematize his philosophy and express it in terms 
which could be understood. 

With his deeply religious nature he bases the necessity for 
manual training, not primarily upon the necessity of earning a 
livelihood, but upon the creative principle inherent in man as a 
child of God. The line of argument is as follows: 


a) “God creates and works productively. . . . . Each thought 
of God is a work, a deed, a product. . . . . The spirit of God 
hovered over chaos and moved it; and stones and plants, beasts 


and man took form and separate being and life.”? 


b) “God created man in his own image; 

c) “Therefore man should create and bring forth as God. 
His spirit, the spirit of man, should hover over the shapeless and 
move it that it may take shape and form and a distinct being and 
life of its own. 

d) “We become truly Godlike in diligence and industry, in 
working and doing which are accompanied by the clear percep- 
tion or even by the vaguest feeling that thereby we represent the 
inner in the outer; that we give body to spirit; form to thought.” 

(2) Froebel’s conception of mind as activity would seem to 
demand as its counterpart an acceptance of the reality of the 
world of nature as the condition of human activity, offering 
limitations which furnish the necessity for effort in a process of 
self-realization. The ideal of the child as a self-active, creative 
being, requires that education should offer materials which are 
in a sense complementary to mind, yet offering through their 
+ Education of Man, pp. 30, 31. 
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apparent oppositions and limitations the conditions for activity, 
effort, and development. 

While it is claimed that Froebel did not entirely escape the 
dualistic conception of nature and humanity, he feels deeply the 
oneness of all life in spirit and essence, apparently without deny- 
ing the reality of nature. Dr. Cole thus states a general miscon- 
ception of Froebel’s attitude toward reality: 

Contrary to a prevalent impression Froebel is distinctly for reality in 
education. Realizing to a greater extent than Fichte, or than Herbart, 
that nature is real, and to a degree objective, Froebel took hi3; educational 
materials from the near at hand, developed occupations from contact with 
visible and tangible objects and studied nature for what it is, as well as for 
what it may symbolize? 

With the emphasis laid upon the child as primarily a doer, 
the possibilities of any material in the educative process will 
depend upon—(a) The possibilities of this material considered 
in itself, i. e., what can be done with it; (b) The degree to which 
this same material responds to the activities, capacities, and 
powers of the doer. 

Froebel thus describes what, from the child’s point of view, 
is required of materials: 

Therefore the child likes best that plaything, whatever its outward 
appearance may be, by which and with which he can form and accomplish 
most. 

That Froebel felt that materials should be carefully selected 
in the light of finding those which are a true counterpart to the 
self-activity of the child, and those which are a means of nourish- 
ment to mind is quite evident. He writes, 

An object must therefore be given to the child, not merely for his out- 
ward bodily activity, but rather for his inward activity, the activity of his 
soul and for the development and cultivation of this activity. It is by no 
means unimportant, it is, on the contrary a thing of the highest importance, 
what kind of an object is here provided for the child as a true counterpart 
of himself. .... It is to be an object like the child, but at the same time 
his pure opposite.‘ 


Or again, 
As a being complete in himself, bearing life in himself, developing and 
appropriating life to himself .... the child seeks also a counterpart to him- 


* Percival Cole, Herbart and Froebel, p. 14. 


* Education by Development, p. 200. * Op. cit., pp. 180, 181. 
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self an object which is opposite to, yet like himself. It must therefore, 
firstly, as a similar object, be such a one as will enable the child for the 
free unfolding of his self-determined nature, to make from it everything 
which he wishes. 

Thus out of many minor aims growing out of these major 
ones, the following might be selected as giving the raison d’étre 
for his educative materials. 

a) Self-realization and self-knowledge.—The conviction that 
self knows self—that thought comes to consciousness through 
its objectivation in outward form, as a mirror to mind is marked 
in Froebelian literature. 

As the child comes to know its own face through its mirrored 
reflection, so man has come to self-knowledge through his effort 
to stamp his own image on nature and society. Thus, thought 
comes to itself, through externalization, what Froebel describes 
as “making the inner, outer,” “the internal, external,”’ “giving 
body to spirit,” and “form to thought.’ Froebel thus describes 
the necessity for the ceaseless activity of childhood: 

The child’s activity .... has its foundations in the effort, first of all, 
to make known his inner life in and by means of outward phenomena, as 
soon as it comes to his perception—to place this life objectively before 
himself and externally to himself; and next to appropriate the inner life 
of things around him, and indeed to come to a knowledge of it by this 
reproduction.’ 

b) Control (1) over material, (2) over social experience.— 
Froebel is deeply imbued with the value of limitations and opposi- 
tions in calling forth effort. The theory of effort as conditioned 
in the necessity for overcoming the difficulties which interpose or 
obstruct the self in the process of realization is evident. Dr. 
MacVannel says regarding Froebel’s theory of opposites and 
their reconciliation : 

When with Fichte he emphasizes opposites, antagonisms, or a system 
of limits as the condition of activity, effort, work and self-development, 
Froebel is surely on the right track.® 

The value of outward form, in calling forth the effort of the 
ego when mastering the difficulties which arise in trying to body 

5 Op. cit., p. 64. 

®John Angus MacVannel, The Educational Theories of Herbart and Froebel, 


p. 90. 
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forth thought is emphasized. As one child in the manual-training 
class expressed it, “Teacher, I tell you there is a big difference 
between looking at a chair and making one.” 

The spiritual unhealthiness of the child whose early life has 
been sacrificed to the dangers of the “boundless” and “formless” 
by lack of materials and opportunities for externalizing thought 
and feeling is thus described by Froebel : 

If this requirement of the human being in general is not fulfilled for the 
child by suitable objects coming to him from without, he seeks to satisfy 
this requirement of his nature by means of his power of imagination 
(fancy). But the images of fancy lead the human being, and even the 
child, very easily into the boundless and formless, as they at the same time 
more weaken than strengthen the human being and this even in his early 
levelopment.’ 

He values work, play (“self-employment”) with materials 
for these reasons: 

They free man from the life of empty, formless, vacant, as well as 
measureless imagination and fancy, which is inwardly full of disturbance 
and outwardly demoralizing and annihilating.® 

Not only control, but continuous progress in control must be 
provided. This need Froebel endeavored to meet by a sequence 
of geometrically related materials progressing from the simple 
to the complex in the analysis and synthesis of form. The 
inability of the child to control materials in good form was to 
Froebel the indication of his need for materials which provide 
gradually increasing difficulties, which would guarantee steady 
progress in power and ability to organize and control experience: 

Therefore (as every one who has watched the impulse of healthy children 
will have been convinced) the as yet slight power of the child is not in a 
condition to obstruct his impulse to creative activity, but, on the contrary, 
he seeks to strengthen and elevate this impulse by increasing demands on 
the efficiency of his power.” 

c) Social co-operation. When viewed from the social point 
of view activities and materials are rich in values for deepening 
a sense of social consciousness. 

In race development materials have brought social dependence 
to consciousness in the need of social co-operation in realizing 


7Op. cit., pp. 179, 180. "Ob. cits De 20%. 





*OD. -cit.,. p. 65. 
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social ends, industrial, aesthetic, and religious. The social con- 
tributions of many were necessary to meet the individual and 
social needs. There was the constant interchange of ideas neces- 
sary for the reconstruction of experience among the mature 
members of society; and the transmission of experience from the 
mature to the inexperienced apprentice in that progressive control 
necessary to the skilled artisan. 

Even the competition of festivals where rival social groups 
vied with each other for supremacy was rich with the social 
suggestions necessary to progress in the reconstruction of ex- 
perience within the group. 

“Tf,” according to Dr. John Dewey, “society is a number of 
people held together because they are working along common 
lines, in a common spirit, with reference to common aims’’?® 
we can readily appreciate that “common needs and aims demand 
a growing interchange of thought and a growing unity of 
sympathetic feeling.” 

d) To promote a sane balance and proportion between the 
intellectual and emotional life on one hand and the practical 
and executive on the other in a life of social service.—To Froebel 
this is a principle of individual and social hygiene necessary to 
maintain health of mind and body in the individual and the 
relation of privileges and obligation in the social organization. 
In the following quotation it is to be remembered that religion 
must be interpreted in its broadest sense as a consciousness of 
relationship to God and man. 

As for religion, so too for industry, early cultivation is highly impor- 
tant. Early work guided in accordance with its inner meaning confirms and 
elevates religion. Religion without industry, without work, is liable to be 
lost in empty dreams, worthless visions, idle fancies. Similarly work or 
industry without religion degrades man into a beast of burden, a machine.” 

e) The interpretation of life through the reproduction of 
ideal modes of human experience in the educative process.— 
Froebel endeavored to use the activities of play and work as a 
means of clarifying, expanding, and deepening the child’s social 
experience and vision of the significance and meaning of social 


The School and Society, p. 23. 
1 Education of Man, p. 35. 
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life. Dr. John MacVannel defines Froebel’s conception of the 
kindergarten as, 

a society of children engaged in play and its various forms of self-expres- 
sion, through which the child comes to learn something of the values and 
methods of social life, without as yet being burdened with too much of 
intellectual technique.” 

Froebel expresses the interpretative value of play as one of 
his fundamental aims: 
to develop man’s inner as well as his outer eye from an early age, for the 
near and distant relations of life, for perceiving them rightly and for seeing 
through their inner coherence, is one of the ultimate and highest aims of 
hese plays for the welfare and blessing, for the joy and peace, for the 
individual human being as well as of humanity.” 

f) To bring to the child’s consciousness, intellectually, the 
bjects and qualities of objects in space.—It must be acknowl- 
edged that this was one of the aims of Froebel most painfully 
prominent when one turns from his inspiring theory to his more 
imperfect practice. This aim and application of Froebel often 
betray him into an apparent abandonment of his theory of 
development and into a reversion to the method of abstract 
instruction far afield from the nature, the needs, and the ex- 
periences of the child. His division of forms of expression with 
the gifts into (1) forms of life; (2) forms of beauty; (3) forms 
of knowledge, while a sincere attempt to provide a broad culture 
in utility, art, and knowledge is at present under the fire of peda- 
gogical and aesthetic criticism which will require an educational 
adjustment in the kindergarten. 

2% MacVannel, op. cit., p. 100. 


* Pedagogics of the Kindergarten, p. 131. 


[To be continued} 








MICHIGAN’S PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


ERNEST BURNHAM 


Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo Mich. 


“I shall teach a country school if I can get one,” said a young 
girl who had barely reached the minimum age requirement of 
eighteen years. “The best teachers I have had in my home 
district were beginners. I believe they are the best teachers unless 
you can get a real old one, who has made teaching a life work.” 
The exuberant life speaking in every word and glance and bodily 
gesture of this young girl made it possible to believe her estimate 
of the beginner. Youth has been the chief asset of Michigan 
rural teachers. And this is not forgetting the small number who, 
keeping the enthusiasm of youth, have added with maturity the 
strength of knowledge. In the way of offering to the young 
teachers opportunity and provocation to grow, the rural schools 
of Michigan have been normal schools in a true sense. The irony 
of the fate of the rural school is that in so far as it has been a 
training school for teachers this work has been done for the 
urban schools to which a very large proportion of notably suc- 
cessful rural teachers have gone. It is true that the urban high 
schools are paying annual instalments on this debt by sending 
out their graduates to teach in the country districts. These high 
schools have been the best source of supply for the rural teaching 
force. The normal school graduates, worth having, have until 
very recent years practically all gone to the urban schools. As late 
as 1900 less than 2 per cent. of the rural teachers in Michigan had 
any normal-school training, while, according to the statement of 
the Department of Public Instruction, 75 per cent. of urban 
teachers had some normal-school instruction. 

The miscellaneous agencies for the improvement of teachers 
such as state and county association meetings and institutes, read- 
ing circles, and private study have rendered service to rural teach- 
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ers. The state association has had at almost every annual session 
some topic directly or indirectly relating to rural schools. In the 
programme for the annual session of 1904 the most advantageous 
of the general sessions was given to a direct study of rural 
schools. In 1907 the executive committee of the state association, 
at the request of the county normal training class teachers, 
organized a section for rural teachers. To this action the rural 
teachers responded enthusiastically, making their section the most 
largely attended one of the association. In this section for the 
first time work was with rather than for country teachers. 
County teachers’ associations have communicated progressive 
ideas and these ideas have been made vital by the social and 
spiritual novelty of the occasion. The longer county teachers’ 
institutes have been directed specifically to the aiding of rural 
teachers, and the shorter or inspiration institutes have been of 
value according as they have had speakers who could perform 
the soul-feeding function. Approximately one third of the rural 
teachers of the state take advantage of the state reading-circle 
course. This involves the study of three books annually. One of 
these books is pedagogical, another bears directly on some one of 
the common-school subjects, and the third is a general culture 
book. This is the best of the miscellaneous agencies for teacher 
improvement. Circumstances of previous preparation and pres- 
ent convenience make the number of rural teachers who do private 
study very small. 

In 1903 the state legislature authorized the establishment of 
county normal training classes for the preparation of rural teach- 
ers. These classes are established in connection with a high 
school centrally located in the county. Instruction is by two 
teachers ; one, specially in charge of the class, who teaches reviews 
of the various common-school subjects, with some reference to 
their pedagogical aspect, and directs the observation and practice 
work of the members of the class. Practice is had in the various 
grades of the town and observation to a limited extent is in rural 
schools. The second teacher is composite, usually including the 
superintendent who teaches psychology and management, with 
the special town teachers of music, drawing, and manual training. 
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Candidates for admission to these classes must have schooling 
equivalent to ten grades of public-school work. All who are suc- 
cessful in the year’s work outlined receive legal qualifications to 
teach in the rural schools of their county for three years with a 
possible extension to six years if they succeed. In the five years 
of their service these classes have added 1522 teachers to the 
state’s corps of rural teachers. The indications are that approxi- 
mately one half of these teachers will renew their certificates at 
the expiration of three years of service. Suggestion has been 
made that the admission requirement for these classes be advanced 
to an extent to put their graduates on the same footing scho- 
lastically as the graduates of the best high schools. This now 
seems to be the most likely line of progress for the county normal 
training classes, since it points directly at their greatest weakness 
—abbreviation. 

A state law passed in 1897 established reciprocity and uni- 
formity in the courses of study of the state normal schools and 
specified the courses of study and the certificates to be granted. 
This law made mention of special courses for rural teachers. An 
act passed by the state legislature in 1903, authorized the State 
Board of Education to prescribe the courses of study and issue 
certificates. Under this act the State Board of Education passed 
resolutions continuing the uniformity and reciprocity features 
and providing for three distinct courses of study leading to 
three distinctly different certificates. A life certificate given to 
high-school graduates upon the completion of a course of two 
years of normal-school work; a three-year certificate given to 
high-school graduates upon the completion of one year and one 
summer term of normal-school work; and a certificate restricted 
to use in one- and two-room rural schools, this certificate to be 
given to graduates of common schools on the completion of two 
years and one term of normal work. The rural-school course 
which was put in operation deliberately fixed a very low standard 
for admission and graduation on the theory that in view of the 
existing absence of trained teachers from the rural schools it 
would be better to add a considerable number having very limited 
training than to add a smaller number having better training. 
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In 1908 the State Board of Education authorized a more ad- 
vanced course of study for rural-school teachers. This is a two- 
year course open to graduates of ten grades of public-school 
work and its completion is intended to be fully equivalent to the 
completion of the work of the best twelve-grade high school. 
This advanced course gives a rural-school certificate good for 
five years. 

The foregoing paragraphs indicate, in brief, the differentia- 
tion which has thus far taken place in Michigan in the training 
of teachers for ungraded rural schools and graded urban schools. 
That differentiation is necessary was clearly pointed out by Dr. 
\W. T. Harris, some years since, when he said that a distinct 
difference should be made between training teachers for a school 
having a few large classes all within one or two grades and a 
school having many small classes scattered through six or eight 
grades. That Dr. Henry Barnard also appreciated this condition 
appears from his statement made in 1892 that the raising-up of 
teachers for country service was an unsolved problem. The in- 
dustrial and social revitalization of country life in this generation 
is concentrating public attention upon this unsolved problem. 
Solution is being attempted chiefly along three lines: First, the 
reorganization of the rural-school system with a view to grading 
and the utilization of the present graded-school methods and 
teachers ; secondly, the institution of local training classes ; thirdly, 
the introduction of specially adapted courses in the state normal 
schools. The consolidation or centralization solution has been 
acclaimed by the most active and influential educators of the state 
for many years, the best arguments advanced being the probability 
of better trained teachers, and the certainty of securing free sec- 
ondary instruction for country children by this method. Occa- 
sionally a community will centralize several schools and where 
this is done the better trained teachers and the free secondary 
instruction will be secured. Then, too, conditions of taxation 
and population in some localities will enforce the consolidation 
of two and sometimes three districts to form a one-room school 
of sufficient financial resource and large enough enrolment to 
make possible a first-class rural school, including a trained teacher. 
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The problem of the provision of efficient teachers for country 
children cannot await solution by this method alone, for it seems 
certain that the vast majority of country children will be sent 
in Michigan for many years to come to one-room rural schools 
for their elementary training. The second attempted solution of 
this problem of providing trained teachers for rural schools—-the 
county normal training class—has already been discussed. This 
solution has really made a large contribution in a short time, but 
it has the fatal weakness of perpetuating by its brevity the belief 
that little preparation is needed for teaching rural schools. It 
is this belief that must be destroyed before a just solution 
of the problem can properly proceed. In spite of the brief 
course it is possible for the county training classes through the 
attitude of their teachers really to create a demand for more 
extended training for rural teachers. In so far as a real love of 
teaching is inculcated it will of itself breed ambition for more 
training and appreciation of the great need of trained service in 
the rural schools will induce some to return to these schools after 
being prepared by further training to better meet the need. Its 
brevity will not at present depreciate the value of training in 
the minds of the public, if the quality of service is good within 
its limitations. Brevity is not significant when compared with 
nothing. 

The state normal schools are mature, well-organized, and 
expensive public agencies which were purposely instituted to solve 
the problem of providing trained teachers for the public schools. 
The adequate preparation of teachers fitted to teach rural schools 
must be secured through the state normal schools, else these 
schools admit failure in a conspicuous proportion of the only task 
they have been given and that they are being paid to do. The 
Michigan normal schools have begun the development of courses 
for rural teachers as herein stated. All of the four state normals 
have the same course, the only difference between the normal 
schools in this respect being in the administering of the course. 
In the western normal at Kalamazoo, at the inception of the school 
in 1904, a rural school department directed by a man ranking 
officially with other heads of departments was instituted. This 
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was a new departure in normal-school administration in America, 
and to trace the development of this idea in practice is one pur- 
pose of this article. This plan concentrates the administration 
and promotion of rural-school interests in the normal. The very 
elementary course authorized by the State Board of Education, 
in 1903, was the only course used for training rural teachers in 
the first four years of the school. The enrolment in the rural- 
school department in the regular year has been one-fifth to one- 
fourth of the total enrolment, and in the much more largely 
attended summer sessions the enrolment of rural teachers has 
been more than one-half of the total. Adverse criticism has been 
directed at the content of the course and at the meager require- 
ment for graduation. There has been a continued effort to 
amplify the course and this effort has resulted in the present year 
in the authorization of a new course making an advance of two 
years in the entrance and graduation requirements. 

Instruction along pedagogical lines is of necessity very meager 
because of the immaturity of the students. Almost without ex- 
ception the students in this department have been country bred 
and they are consequently responsive when the peculiar character- 
istics of country children are pointed out. Ungraded school 
conditions are continually kept in mind in discussing methods of 
classification and instruction. The attempt is made through 
nature-study and agriculture to empower prospective teachers 
to more richly interpret the natural and industrial environments 
of the rural school. Common-school subjects of study are closely 
reviewed and the secondary subjects taught are presented with 
conscious intention of creating a vigorous desire for further 
academic instruction. The right attitude toward education and 
a conception of the rural school, which makes it a vital factor in 
national progress and in the characters of a multitude of indi- 
viduals, are consistently sought. Special agencies have been 
invoked to convince the young people going out to teach in the 
rural schools of the absolute necessity of greater daily happiness 
in country life, and their attention has been systematically called 
to the social as well as the industrial sources of contentment 
and joy. 
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In the first year of the school the students of the rural-schoo! 
department organized a seminar for the study of rural social con- 
ditions. The organization has grown in interest and service. 
Monthly meetings are held and research reports and debates deal- 
ing with historical and current rural progress topics have made up 
the programmes. This somewhat miscellaneous work has been 
systematized and supplemented in the last term of the course by a 
brief formal study of rural sociology. This study attempts to fix 
the present rural social status and to discover and become familiar 
with the present agencies making for rural betterment. In 1907 
a series of annual rural progress lectures was begun under the 
management of the rural-school department. The series was 
initiated by President Kenyon L. Butterfield of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College with a lecture on “The Social Factors in 
Rural Progress.”” The second lecture was given in 1908 by 
Dean L. H. Bailey of the New York State College of Agri 
culture. His subject was, “The Outlook for Rural Progress.’’ 
In connection with these lectures the rural students, assisted by 
the faculty, receive their parents and friends from home, and the 
students in other courses, making the lecturer the guest of honor. 
Public appreciation of the rural progress study undertaken in 
the school has been proven by the presence at these lectures of rep- 
resentatives of the State Board of Agriculture, the Agricultural 
College, the State Association of Farmers’ Clubs, the State 
Grange, and the State Superintendent of Farmers’ Institutes. 

The immediate frontier in the better adaptation of the rural 
teachers’ course to its purpose is in the discovery of the necessary 
differentiation in the observation and practice work of the stu- 
dents from that required of students preparing for graded-school 
teaching. It is probably true that teachers will be less inclined 
to teach in ungraded schools after practice in a highly organized 
graded training school and it is possibly true that such practice 
would render them less likely to succeed in an ungraded school 
Directed observation in both graded and ungraded schools has 
been required. The rural schools observed have presented 
various degrees of efficiency, and no doubt helpful suggestions 
have been secured. Observation made in the graded training 
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school has been carefully discussed and many valuable ideas 
capable of application in ungraded schools have been gained. In 
the present year a conveniently located rural school is affiliated 
with and controlled by the normal. It is proposed to make this 
rural school a laboratory for the observation and development of 
expert rural teaching. The instituting of this rural observation 
school; the development of the industrial and social possibilities 
f the course of study; the promotion in the state, through vari- 
us means, of a better appreciation of rural-school teaching ; and 
the amplification by two years’ work of the state normal course 
for rural-school teachers are steps marking the progress made. 
hese are initial steps in the inevitable progress in the preparation 
‘f teachers for rural elementary schools dictated by the spirit 
of the times. 

































FRANCIS PARKER SCHOOL 
PART I 


THE HARVEST—continued 


READING 





LEAFLETS, 


JENNIE HALL 


MY MOTHER’S STORIES 
II. A HUSKING BEE 
Sometimes the plowing and other work lasted 
long. 
The corn-husking had to wait. 
At last it was too cold for husking out-of-doors. 
Then the men hauled the bundles of corn to the 
barn. 
They threw them upon the floor. 
One of the boys rode to the neighbors’ houses. 
‘Come over to our house tomorrow night,” he 
said, ‘“‘we are going to have a husking-bee.”’ 
At each house he borrowed a lantern. 
The next evening we lighted all the lanterns. 
We hung them in the big barn. 
The floor was covered with cornstalks. 
Soon the neighbors began to come. 
We took them to the barn. 
We all sat down on the corn. 
Then we all began to husk. 
It was great fun. 
We told jokes. 
We laughed and sang songs. 
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The corn leaves rustled. 

The corn ears went thump on the floor. 

Soon all the corn was husked, 

Then we pushed the stalks into a corner. 

We swept the floor. 

Mother and the boys went to the house. 

Soon they came back. 

They carried big pans of doughnuts and pots of 
hot coffee and pitchers of cider. 

We all sat down on the floor and ate and drank 
and talked and laughed. 

At last a fiddle squeaked. 

We all shouted and jumped up. 

The music began. 

We danced and danced. 

That was a husking-bee. 


THE BARLEY MOWERS’ SONG 


Barley Mowers, here we stand 

One, two, three, a steady band; 

True of heart and strong of limb, 

Ready in our harvest trim: 

All a-row with spirits blithe; 

Now we whet the bended scythe; 
Rink-a-tink, rink-a-tink, rink-a-tink-a-tink. 


Side by side, now bending low, 
Down the swaths of barley go, 
Stroke by stroke, as true as chime 
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Of the bells, we keep in time; 

Then we whet the ringing scythe, 

Standing ’mid the barley lithe. 
Rink-a-tink, rink-a-tink, rink-a-tink-a-tink. 


Mary Howir1 


INDIAN RICE HARVEST 
Rice grows wild in many places, 
It must have much water. 
It grows in swamps and in the edges of little lakes. 
Sometimes it grows in the edges of slow rivers. 
The tall stalks stand up out of the water. 
They are green. 
The tops are feathery. 
Here grow the seeds. 
They are heavy and they make the heads bend 
down. 
When the rice is ripe the stalks and leaves turn 
yellow. 
Then the Indian women gather it. 
They lay mats in the bottom of their canoes. 
Upon them they set large baskets. 
They push the canoes into the water. 
They paddle to the rice patches. 
They push their canoes among the rice patches. 
They bend the stalks over their canoes. 
They hit the heads with sticks. 
The ripe rice falls out into the canoes. 
Soon the mats on the bottom of the canoes are 
covered with rice. 
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The women pour it into their baskets. 

Then they gather more. 

Long ago wild rice grew in the edges of the 
Chicago River. 

[Indians lived here then. 

[ndian women gathered the rice. 


IN THE MOONLIGHT 
The farmer’s family were eating supper. 
‘There is a good moon tonight,” the farmer said, 
‘Shall we shock the wheat ?” 
“Yes,” said the boys. 
So after supper they went to the field. 
The stubble cracked under their feet. 
The moon made black shadows. 
The bundles of wheat lay on the ground. 
Joe, you go down the north side,” the farmer said, 
‘George, you go down the south side. 
[ will take the middle.”’ 
Then the work began. 
l;ach man bent down, picked up a bundle, set it 
up on end, bent down for another. 
His shadow bent with him. 
Field mice ran from the bundles. 
The stubble cracked. 
One shock was done, another, another. 
Soon there were three long lines of shocks. 
A shadow lay behind every shock. 
A little breeze blew. 
“It is cool working at night,” said Joe. 
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THRESHING IN ITALY 
The threshing-floor is out of doors. 
It is a flat place paved with stones. 
The floor is covered with yellow corn. 
The men are going to shell it today. 
Four of them come with their flails. 
The flail is made of two sticks of wood. 
They are tied loosely together at one end. 
Two men stand on each side of the threshing-floor. 
They swing their flails over their shoulders. 
Down they come on the corn—first this two and 
then that two. 
Whack! Whack! sound the flails. 
The yellow corn flies. 
The white cobs peep out. 
After a long time the men stop. 
They take wooden forks. 
They lift the corn and cobs. 
The corn falls through the forks. 
The cobs stay on. 
The men throw them away into a pile. 
But some cobs still have corn on them. 
The men take up their flails again. 
So they work until all the corn is off. 
It lies in a clean, yellow pile. 
On another day the men thresh wheat in the same 
way. 

THRESHING IN GREECE 
It looks like a circus. 
There are two or three threshing floors in a field. 
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One is covered with bundles of wheat. 

A man is driving four horses around over the 
field. 

The horses are dragging a little board. 

The man stands on this board. 

He cracks his whip. 

The horses run around and around over the wheat. 

The straw cracks under their feet. 

The wheat falls out of the heads. 

\t another floor the threshing is done. 

The horses have been driven off. 

The straw is all broken up. 

The wheat is beaten out of the heads. 

It lies on the floor under the straw. 

Men are winnowing it now. 

They stand so that the wind blows from behind 
them. 

They take wooden forks. 

They toss the straw and wheat into the air. 

The wheat falls again. 

But the wind blows the chaff and straw away. 

The men keep tossing it for a long time, until the 
wheat is clean. 

At the other threshing-floor women are at work. 

The clean wheat is raked into a pile. 

The women lay blankets on the floor. 

They spread wheat on the blankets. 

They look it over and pick out the sticks or straws 
or stones. 

Then they put it into bags and tie it up. 
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The bags are striped brown and white or red and 


black or yellow and brown. 

So at the three floors many things are going on at 
once. 

Here men are driving their horses around and 
around. 

There men are tossing the wheat and the chaff is 
blowing away. 

Here women are filling gay bags. 

















DR. MEYER ON THE DANGERS OF KNOWING THINGS 
WITHOUT DOING THINGS 


JAMES H. TUFTS 


Department of Philosophy, The University of Chicago 


An extremely valuable article by Dr. Adolph Meyer in the 
'sychological Clinic has a much broader significance for teachers 
and superintendents than is at first evident from its title: “What 
Do Histories of Cases of Insanity Teach Us Concerning Pre- 
entive Mental Hygiene During the Years of School Life?” 
\Ithough prompted by a study of cases of insanity the conclu- 
ions reached have a direct and vital significance for our whole 
‘lucational programme. For they bear not only on the treatment 
‘f the children who fall by the way, but as well on the treatment 
»f the very large number who fail to make the fullest success of 
life. They touch also the core of one type of moral failures. 

Dr. Meyer first points out that the seclusive, dreamy children, 
characterized at times by depth of thought, are peculiarly 
liable to develop that type of insanity known as dementia praccox, 
a precocious or early dementia in contradiction to the dementia 
of senility. 

The early history of persons admitted to the insane hospitals 
shows that as a rule they were peculiar, rather than defective, 
and that they were characterized rather by repression than by 
aggressive mischief. They “are the very ones whom a former 
generation might have looked upon as model children.” Dr. 
Meyer does not think most of these cases due to such organic 
causes as to make them in any sense hopeless, if proper educa- 
tional methods are used. The trouble is due to a “perfectly 
natural, though perhaps unusually persistent development of 
tendencies difficult to balance.” ‘Tendencies of day-dreaming, a 
reading craze, or sexual imagination, the meeting of failure by 
dreaming or by dodging consequences, if not corrected by actions, 
may develop an ever-widening cleavage between mere thought- 
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life and the life of actual application, such as would bring with 
it the corrections found in concrete experience.” Then under 
some strain which a normal person would be prepared for, a 
sufficiently weakened and sensitive individual will give way. 
Moreover many who do not break down completely have their 
lives partly spoiled or their success seriously interfered with. 
“Most failures are persons who withdraw from straightiorward 
and wholesome activity into seclusion, into flights of imagination, 
or so-called “deep thought,” all of which tends to make ordinary 
concrete activity appear as shabby and inferior.” Dementia is 
chiefly a deterioration of instincts of action. 

What can be done for such children? The remedy is obvi- 
ous. “If opportunities for doing and accomplishing simple and 
enjoyable things could be furnished mere dreams of doing and 
accomplishing would be less tempting.” We must find the proper 
level and avoid for the time at least the strain of disappointment 
or of unhappy comparison. Dr. Meyer sums up in these two 
paragraphs which deserve the most serious consideration: 

“To sum up, I should urge that we spread among: teachers 
and pupils a realization of the fact that knowledge must be a 
knowledge of doing things, and next a knowledge ready for 
doing things. Even in cultivating the instincts of play and 
pleasure we must aim to make as attractive as possible those 
games and diversions which require decision and action, and 
carry with them a prompt demand for correction of mistakes and 
reward for achievement: actual play with others and for others, 
and not the play of mere rumination. We further must aim to 
find levels of activity with moderate demands and well within the 
limitation of even the less brilliant or less vigorous children and 
yet giving full enough satisfaction to remain attractive and 
truly stimulating. 

“Tt is lamentable to hear youngsters, encouraged by their eld- 
ers, refuse to do certain things because they already know how 
to do them. When doing things becomes less attractive than 
knowing things, an avenue for disappointment if not for failure 
has been opened before the pupil. It is evidently the plain duty 
of those who have to map out curricula and those who have to 
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advise as to the life of children who are in danger, to see that 
the doing of things is made infinitely more attractive than is 
usually the case. I do not see why the success of efforts directed 
toward this object should not appear more glorious than, or at 
least as glorious as, the devising of some new plan of cramming 
the pupil with the subjects of a conventional curriculum. Thus 
it is that through training in wholesome action as well as in 
physical culture a real hygiene is making its way into the 


schor Is.” 











EDITORIAL NOTES 


In the last number of this journal editorial comment was 
made upon the resolution of the National Education Association 
with reference to industrial training. The failure 


The N.E. A. - : % . 
Besslution of this great body of teachers to emphasize the 
on Industrial higher intellectual and educational interests for 
nema which they stand called not only for comment but 
criticism. 


It may, however, be said in defense of this resolution that 
its recommendations correspond closely with the achievement of 
on such schools elsewhere. The continuation schools 
Continuation in Germany, France, and England in which the 
Schools larger part of their industrial education is given, 
have curricula which answer simply to the immediate demands 
of the trade for which the laborer is trained. There is, to be sure, 
some attention given to the vernacular, but this with strict refer- 
ence to its uses by the laborer in his later occupations. This 
European schooling is built upon the old apprenticeship: system. 
It aims to do what, relatively to the former situation, the train- 
ing of the apprentice accomplished. 

We have in America, in the first place, hardly the remainder 
of an apprenticeship system, and in the second place, nowhere 
iat should the advantages which America possesses in 
European Edu- her democracy show themselves so definitely as in 
cational Situa- the education of her workmen. The limitations of 
tions Compared Puropean industrial schooling are quite comparable 
to those of the European common schools, which are distinctly 
schools of a lower social class. Neither the task of enriching the 
common-school education by the interests of the trade, nor that 
of interpreting the trade activities through instruction in the 
schoolroom is seriously undertaken by these continuation schools. 
These tasks are appropriate, and indeed imperative, in America. 
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The absence of social classes has constituted the profoundest dif- 
ference between America and Europe. Industrial training in this 
country should aim to give to the laborer not only professional 
efficiency but the meaning of his vocation, its historical import, 
and some comprehension of his position in the democratic society 
into which the artisan enters. 

It will be a distinct acknowledgment of failure of American 
common schools if they undertake industrial training without 
Technical Skill TeCOgnition of broader intellectual and spiritual in- 


as the Sole terests. These have been constantly present in the 
Aim a common schools, both in the grades and the high 
Confession of ; : : 

Failure of the Schools, often surcharging the curricula and inade- 
American quately taught. But these so-called culture studies 


Common School have stood for the demand that the meaning of life 
in our community belonged to every citizen and should not be 
reserved for an upper social class, with especial educational 
privileges. 

It is perhaps the most serious evil which has come in the wake 
of European immigration that public opinion has insensibly set 
ritiperal up a different and lower standard of life and train- 
Industrial ing for the factory and unskilled laborer. We are 
preancossentge’ encouraging a class distinction which must be 
Cham destructive of American democracy if it persists, 
Distinction and at no point can it be either rendered more per- 
manent or be more successfully fought than in the industrial 
training of those who are to labor with their hands. American 
industrial training must be a liberal education. 

G. H. M. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Charles H. Judd, of Yale University, has accepted a call to 
the Deanship of the School of Education and Headship of the Department 
of Education in the University of Chicago, and will enter upon the duties 
of the position next June. 


The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association, at its meeting in Joliet, 
November 6 and 7, centers attention upon the topic of “Moral and Religious 
Education in the Public Schools.” Professors Coe of Northwestern, Starbuck 
of Iowa, Cook of DeKalb, and Soares of Chicago, speak at the general 
session Friday afternoon; President Judson of Chicago and State Superin- 
tendent Blair, Friday evening; Professors Bagley of Illinois and Votaw of 
Chicago, Saturday morning. Besides this central topic the following reso- 
lution will be discussed Saturday morning: 

Resolved, That the minimum annual wages of all qualified teachers in the 
public schools of Illinois should, in no event, nor under any circumstances, be 
less than $365.00, and that whenever a school district by taxing itself to the 
limit authorized by law is unable to pay this amount, the deficit should be 
supplied by the state or the school district annexed to another district in which 
the payment of a minimum wage as large as the one specified in this resolution 
can be paid. 

At the section meetings Friday afternoon the “Function and Autonomy 
of the High School with Relation to the Elementary School and to the 
College,” will be considered by Superintendent Bryan of St. Louis, Pro- 
fessors McMurry and Libby of DeKalb and Northwestern, Principals Smith 
and Loomis of Harvey and Chicago, and President Lord of Charleston. 


The annual meeting of the National Society for the promotion of Indus- 
trial Education will be held in Atlanta, Ga., November 19, 20, and 21. 


It is significant of the growing importance of the playground movement 
that so eminent a worker in the educational field as Dr. Luther H. Gulick 
should resign his position as director of physical training in the schools of 
Greater New York to devote himself to playgrour’ work. The moral value 
of this movement is only beginning to be appreciated. Communities that try 
it under proper management soon discover that it is as necessary in its place 
as the school. The report of Henry S. Curtis, secretary of the Playground 
Association of America shows that the sixty-six cities maintaining play- 
grounds a year ago have been increased to one hundred eighty-five, of 
which one hundred and sixteen are supported publicly. 


Charities and the Commons for October 3 has an extended account of 
the second play congress held in New York for five days beginning Septem- 
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ber 8 Governor Hughes urged the value of play in developing honor. 
“There is no better way to teach a boy to be honorable and straight than to 
give him the opportunity to play normally with his fellows. He acquires it 
without the sense of rebellion he sometimes feels in obeying precept. The 
natural outcome is the establishment of fair play. He develops the spirit of 
give and take, of generosity in defeat, and of lack of assertiveness in 
victory.” 

“Can the Child Survive Civilization?” was Dr. Woods Hutchison’s 
thought-provoking subject. ‘The boasted organization of our civilization is 
an Organization for grown-ups and has left the child out of its calculations.” 
(he city child has scarcely breathing room and no play room. He has lost 
his most precious birthright—the backyard. The streets have become impos- 
sible as places for play. “We have not improved matters much by substitut- 
ing the school because the child is deprived of the proper opportunity to 
develop his body. We build beautiful palaces for his incarceration during the 
hours of daylight so that we may overdevelop his brain. The schoolroom 
must relinquish at least half its claims upon the time and strength of our 
children. The playground should be organized as a vital and co-ordinate 
branch of our system of education.” 


A recent report made to the Chicago Board of Education indicates an 
alarming number of underfed children. Forty nurses have been engaged to 
investigate the individual cases to determine how far the condition of the 
children is due to poverty and how far to ignorance on the part of the 


mothers. 


The National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education has 
issued Bulletin No. 6, which may be obtained from the headquarters of the 
society, 546 Fifth Avenue, New York. This contains addresses made at the 
annual meeting in New York. Dr. Graham Taylor in his address said: 


The interest of the whole people, however, would have to be safeguarded from 
the abuse of an unlimited apprenticeship by the monopoly of natural resources 
and by the limitation of the opportunities for skilled labor. For the wages and 
standard of living, even in skilled trades, would be at the mercy of monopolists 
whenever or wherever they could control the access to natural resources and 
the tools of machine production, and at the same time command an unlimited 
supply of skilled labor. If exploitation be barred by just legal safeguard and 
by the organized self-protection of the group or class most in danger of being 
exploited, the wealth-producing capacity of our whole people will undoubtedly 
be promoted by trade schools placed within the reach of all. 


At the same meeting Luke Grant, the labor editor of the Chicago 
Record-Herald, made an address wherein he said: 
The attitude of the wage earner toward industrial education at the present 


time is not clearly defined. Suspicion and distrust does not represent the real 
attitude toward industrial education or even toward trade schools. There 
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are good and bad trade schools and I believe that the wage earner appreciates 
this as truly as the employer. But there is another phase of this question which 
concerns the intelligent wage earner even more than questions of productivity. 
He sees, I think, more clearly than the employer, the human side of this problem. 
I believe this is the most important phase of the entire problem and that the 
wage earner is justified in placing it above every other consideration. The 
production of men and women is more important than the production of manu- 
factured material. 

At the suggestion of the New York City Board of Education’s Com- 
mittee on Trade Schools, of which Mr. Frederic R. Coudert is chairman, 
the board has determined to establish two vocational schools. Said Dr. 
Haney in a report prepared for Mr. Coudert’s committee: 

This preparatory vocational work, it is entirely possible to organize in the 
seventh and eighth years of the elementary schools and in the two years im- 
mediately succeeding, i. e., from the twelfth to the fifteenth year inclusive. One 
plan would be to set aside certain of the elementary schools throughout the city 
as centers in which this teaching might be given in the seventh and eighth 
years. This would obviate the temptation for the boy to leave the elementary 
vocational school when the compulsory school-age limit is reached by bringing 
him to an early recognition of the advantage which the completed course 
offered, and subjecting him to the influence of teachers who might restrain him 
from a hasty determination to go to work with his preparation only half 
completed. 

City Superintendent Maxwell has also called attention to the possibility 


of offering this kind of training to the so-called “over-age pupils,” who are 
found in considerable numbers in the lower grades of the grammar schools. 
These boys are mentally slower than their mates and are at the present time 
left to work their way as best they may through the grades, or are segregated 
in special classes and coached in number and language work. For these 
pupils vocational work of the kind suggested for the elementary school 


would offer manifest advantages. 


In Portland, Oregon, the Board of Education announces that at the 
beginning of the school year in September there will be established, under 
the direction of the board, the Portland School of Trades. The object of 
this school will be to furnish instruction to the boys of Portland in some 
trade that they may be better fitted for their life-work. Opportunity will 
be given for instruction in the following trades: carpentry, cabinet making, 
pattern making, molding, electrical construction, machine-shop practice, 
mechanical and architectural drafting, and plumbing. Such academic 
branches as English, mathematics, applied physics and electricity, and 
industrial chemistry will be included in the course. Special attention will 
be given to these subjects as they relate to or have bearing on the trade 
work. The course will be three years. The equipment will cost nearly 


$20 000. 
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The management of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, which will 
be held at Seattle, opening June 1 and closing October 15, 1909, is planning 
for an interesting educational exhibit. A large portion of one of the largest 
exhibit buildings on the grounds, the Manufactures, Liberal Arts, and 
Education Building, will be devoted to the housing of the displays pertain- 
ing to education. This structure is now well under way and will be com- 
pleted in the near future. 

It is the intention to erect two up-to-date school buildings, one a model 
of a city school and the other a model of a country school building. These 
buildings will contain all of the modern equipment used in furnishing 
schools, and classes will be in session at different times during the day. 
Illustrated lectures by prominent speakers on public schools and their value 
to society will be a feature of the exhibit. One of the features of the edu- 
cational exhibit will be the display of the progress made in the development 

f the school system of Alaska and the results of the work accomplished by 
the pupils of the North. 

Professor Manny, Kalamazoo Normal School, sends us the following: 

The new report of the Decatur (Ill.) schools is noteworthy in that it 
is the first issued under a new administration following Mr. Gastman’s 
forty-five years of continuous service. Apart from this, however, the section 
on meetings is important. We find “professional meeting,” planned “to 
facilitate the basic adjustment to each other of the teaching corps and 
superintendent and to further the immediate study and the probable tentative 
solution of the problems confronting us.” The general subject “Education in 
a Democracy” is worked out in a way that shows definite consciousness of 
the problems of originality and independence and of the distinctive features 
of democratic education. These meetings were for the cabinet, but other 
teachers were free to attend, thus taking them out of the duty class and 
making them opportunities with the result of large voluntary attendance. 

The “general meetings” brought in speakers from neighboring colleges 
and normal schools and from Boston, New York, and elsewhere. “Princi- 
pals’ meetings” “building meetings” and “grade meetings” dealt with more 
specialized topics—the high-school section worked on tlie special function of 
the secondary school and the agencies it employs. A good subject none too 
often taken by itself is “The Physical School Plant.” In the grade meetings 


’ 


evidently live work was done on “motivizing” and dramatization. 

Most significant of all were two janitors’ meetings held in August and 
November. The subjects were “The Relation of the Condition of the School 
Plant to the School’s Efficiency” and “Factors Detracting from the Best 
Results in Our Work.” It is only a question of time when we shall require 
experts as janitors—men thoroughly trained in schools for this work. What 
institution will lead in this educational development? Meanwhile Superin- 
tendent Wilson is making progress of which account needs to be taken. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 
Mind in the Making. A Study in Mental Development. By Epcar JAMEs 

Swirt. New York: Scribners’. Pp. ix+329. $1.50. 

Although consisting of ten essays bearing titles which imply a variety of 
themes, a single purpose is everywhere evident in this strong and highly 
suggestive book. It is, in the author’s words, “a plea for the personal element 
in education, and for the extension of the experimental method.” Professor 
Swift believes that “the most significant tendency in educational literature today 
is the substitution of the individual for the course of study as the basis of 
constructive pedagogy.” This book is likely to prove one of the most influential 
in this direction, for although many of its chapters are based on careful study 
of some single phase of the problem there is nowhere any tendency to conceal 
the results from the general reader by means of technical terminology. We 
can scarcely conceive that any teacher or thoughtful parent would not be 
interested in nearly all the essays, and no one engaged in educational or social 
improvement can rise from its reading without both stimulation and encourage- 
ment—stimulation, because it points out so many things that ought to be 
changed, encouragement, because it shows the value of experiment, and the 
possibility of correcting the evils. 

The first, third, and ninth chapters enforce a somewhat similar thesis under 


’ 


different aspects. The first, “Standards of Human Power,” shows from a great 
number of cases how futile our school standards often are for the measurement 
of ability. A large number, certainly, of the geniuses of modern times have 
been very unsuccessful in their school studies. This of course by no means 
proves that every boy who is stupid in school is to be a genius in later life— 


unless we keep him so long in our grind that he finally becomes tamed to it, 





and spoiled for anything original—but it does show that no teacher or parent has 
any right to treat a child as hopeless or as below par, merely because he cannot 
do mathematics or learn foreign languages, or because his mind has too much 
latent logic to yield admission to English spelling. Failure in school studies may 
be due to lack of ability, but it may occur because the supposedly negligent, 
indolent and dull are like the cases studied, “too forceful natures to be satisfied 
with a narrow range.’ School studies “require a certain specialized ability, 
just as puzzles do, but it does not follow that those who cannot do them 
successfully are dull.” “What then,” the bewildered teacher and parent may cry: 
“Are we to abandon all our scheme of studies, the fruit of all our science and 
culture?” Doubtless not this, but we ought at least, instead of looking on our 
curriculum as sacred and jamming our children into it, to look at the child 
on the one hand and the studies on the other as somewhat evenly balanced in 
value. Then if the child does not fit into the curriculum, we shall consider it 
as possibly the fault of the curriculum, rather than of the child. Chap. iii on 
“The School and the Individual” is a plea for a study of individual children 
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on the part of the teacher. “The dominant sin of the schoolmaster is the attempt 
to make children homogeneous.” Chap. ix, “School-Mastering Education,” chal- 
lenges many of the present “idols,’ and demands greater freedom for the 
individual teacher as well as a greater flexibility in all lines of instruction. 

Chap. ii, “Criminal Tendencies of Boys,” is based on a questionnaire sent to 
teachers and others who presumably are not living a violent or desperate life. 
Professor Swift finds their boyhood ideas and performances not very different 
from the histories of boys in the Wisconsin Reform School. Most men with 
red blood in their bodies know these facts, but it is impressive to have them 
brought together. It is a defect in the chapter that the author draws mainly 
on Letourneau for his pictures of primitive morality. To one who has pondered 
the careful studies of Spencer and Gillen, such a sentence as that quoted on 
p. 57, “The Australian language has no words for justice, error, or crime” is 
too much like arguing that there are no gentlemen in Germany and no homes in 
France because there is no precise equivalent in German and French for, “gentle- 
man” and “home.” This, however, is merely incidental. The main thesis of 
the chapter is not affected: “It is doubtful whether in three-fourths of the 
cases criminal tendencies are anything more than a convenient name with 
which to cover our social sins and failure in education.” 

Chaps. iv and v deal with the influence of physical conditions upon the 
mental life. Chapter vi, on “The Psychology of Learning,” gives the results of 
experiments in learning both manual dexterity, in ball-tossing and typewriting, 
and vocabulary in a new language. The whole study is highly instructive for the 
teacher in his everyday work. It shows that progress must not be expected to 
be uniform, that there must be “plateaus” when there is seemingly no progress, 
and many “‘off-days” when there is seeming retrogression. The teacher who has 
read this chapter need not be discouraged by such periods, and will have 
more sympathy for the learners as he appreciates that “equal amounts of work 
do not produce equivalent results” at different times. “Overstrain and hurry tend 
to mental confusion, rather than clarification.” 

The final chapter, “Reconstruction of Nature” (and the concluding pages of 
the preceding chapter) is an impressive demand for a larger conception of 
education than that of merely adapting the child to the existing civilization. 
“The animal method of education is for static life—stability; with man it 
must be for dynamic life—change, improvement.” Social progress is at present 
impeded, friction is produced by any attempt at reform, largely because “educa- 
tion has been engrossed in the comparatively petty rdle of teaching lessons.” 
The current method is to impede social transitions; the intelligent course is to 
facilitate them.” When educators rise above mere scholmastering, social dead- 
locks and cataclysms will be of the past,’ and in urging that the teacher must 
know society if he is to fit for membership in it, he strikes a note like that 
which Chancellor sounds so forcibly. We shall see increasingly that education 
if it is to do its own work cannot take orders passively from other interests. 
If the economic order or political institutions interfere with education, self- 
respect and duty command a larger outlook and a greater independence for 
the educator’s work. The society of tomorrow for which the educator works 
has its claims as well as the order of today. J. H. T. 
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School Reports and School Efficiency. By Davin S. SNEDDEN AND WILLIAM 
H. AtLten. New York: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. 183. Price $1.50. 

“The origin of this study of school reports dates back to 1904,” we are told 
in the Introduction, and is to be found in a discussion which arose in a meeting 
in New York City, in the course of which someone asked a simple questior 
about the schools, which no one could answer. In the agitation which began at 
that time, it was made plain that there were no records of many things about 
schools and pupils which intelligent people might and should wish to know. 
In May, 1906, the Committee on Physical Welfare of School Children was 
organized. One definite purpose of this committee was the “effort to secure 
establishment of such a system of school records and reports as will disclose 
automatically significant school facts—e.g., regarding backward pupils, truancy, 
regularity of attendance, registered children not attending, sickness, physical 
defects, etc.” 

Three papers by this committee were ready in 1907 for publication, one on 
home conditions, one on school buildings in their relation to physical defects, 
and the one here presented, on school reports. The book is, therefore, a 
report of the New York Committee on Physical Welfare of School Children, of 
which Dr. Snedden and Dr. Allen are members. 

After the Introduction there are seven chapters, of which the first is 
“The Purposes of Educational Statistics,” the second on “The Beginnings of 
School Reports in American Cities,” and the third on “Efforts of the N. E. A. 
to Improve School Reports and to Secure Uniformity.” The next three chapters 
contain examples and discussions of statistical tables which have been published, 
with their merits and faults, and suggestions for improvement. The book closes 
with a “Practical Study of One School Report” from New York City. <A good 
index adds to the usefulness of the report. 

One great purpose of good school reports, according to Professor Snedden, 
is to make it possible for “the layman of average intelligence, but of more than 
average interest,” to acquire “the information he seeks.” It is plain then, 
that, though this report of the committee is of special value to superintendents 
and administrative officers, it will also be suggestive to anyone who is interested 
in the schools and their improvement. It is true, as the report in one 
instance points out, that figures may deceive; but it is made obvious that there 
is a great deficiency in the matter of reports, and great consequent difficulty in 
getting information. This book should do much to improve the conditions. 


J: ms 


Studies and Observations in the Schoolroom. By Henry Exton Kratz. 
Boston: Educational Publishing Co., 1907. Pp. 220. Price $0.80. 
There is of course no question that in order to perfect the science of education 
we must fix our attention on the child, and improve our knowledge of him 
indefinitely. It is of course true that the teacher has a rare opportunity, if 
he have sufficient intelligence and interest, to record and report the facts of 
childhood and youth, and so furnish priceless material for the scientist and 
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philosopher. Every teacher who is making such observations and reports, and 
every book which publishes them, does valuable service. It is unfortunately 
equally true, however, that the putting of questions to children, especially about 
themselves, may be carried too far; that it is easy to ask profitless questions ; 
that persons who set great store by questionnaires often exaggerate the weight of 
evidence afforded by pupils’ answers; and that in presenting the records of such 

vestigations there seems a strong tendency toward the picturesque and amusing. 

In this volume there are seventeen chapters, besides a brief introduction by 

&, A. Kirkpatrick. In general, the subjects are treated by quotation from pupils 
in different schools. Some titles are particularly interesting, e. g., “Children’s 
nowledge when Entering School,” “Children’s Reading,’ “How May Fatigue 
the Schoolroom Be Reduced to the Minimum?” One chapter giving an 
Outline of a Manual-Training Course,’ while it has admirable definiteness, is 
tite different in subject and treatment from the rest of the books. It is not 
lverse criticism to say that another, on “The Building of Character,” suggests, 

e thousands of other dissertations, our need of a deeper and more scientific 
nception of the subject, with a careful definition of terms. Perhaps the most 
luable chapter for its suggestion is entitled “A Study in Study,” and deals 
ith the most fundamental failure in our education. 

It would not be difficult to point out certain illustrations in the book of the 
ingers which beset child-study by the child-answer method. But the long 
rvice of Superintendent Kratz in this field and his interest in the subject must 
tract attention to the volume and give it value. Altogether, it is very readable 
often entertaining; it touches important, practical questions; and it gives 
elpful hints and suggestions. J. ne 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK 

Teaching a District School. A book for young teachers. By JoHN Wirt D1ns- 
MORE. Cloth. Pp. 246. $1.00. 

Latin Prose Composition Based on Cicero. By Henry Carr Pearson. Cloth. 
Pp. 171. $0.50. 

Algebra for Secondary Schools. By E. R. Hepricx. Half leather. Pp. 431. 
$1.00. 

Heyse’s “Er Soll Dein Herr Sein.” Edited by Martin H. Haerter. Cloth. 
Pp. 106. $0.30. 

Hyde’s Primer. By Ame tta Hype. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 112. $0.25. 


HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
Americans of Today and Tomorrow. By ALBert J. Bevertpce. Cloth. Pp. 133. 
$0.50. 
ATKINSON, MENTZER & GROVER, CHICAGO 


Applied Arts Drawing Books. Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 Edited by 
WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER. $0.15 each. 
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A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 
Folk Dances and Games. Edited by CaroLINE Crawrorp. Cloth. Pp. 82. $1.50. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 


Fairy Tales, Vol. II (The Open Road Library). Edited by Marton FLoreNncE 
LansinGc. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 180. $0.40. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 


Rhyme and Story Primer. By Heten A., Marie M., anp ANNA M. McManon. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 126. $0.30. 


HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE, NEW YORK 

First Year in United States History, Books I and II (2 vols.). By Metvin Hrx. 
Cloth. With maps and illustrations. Pp. 172, Pt. 1; pp. 201, Pt. II. $0.40 
each. 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 

The Administration of Public Education in the United States. By SAMUEL TRAIN 
Dutton AND Davip SNEDDEN ; with Introduction by NicHoLas Murray BuTLeEr. 
Cloth. Pp. 601. $1.75. 

Shakespeare’s “King Richard II,” Edited by JAamMes Hucu Morratt. Cloth. Pp. 
280. $0.25. 

First Course in Biology. (Part I, Plant; II, Animal; III, Human.) By L. H. 
BaILEy AND W. M. CoLeMaAn. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 204+224+164. $1.25. 

The Tortoise and the Geese, and Other Fables of Bidpai. Retold by Mauve 
Barrows Dutton, and illustrated by E. Boyp Smitu. Cloth. Pp. 125. $1.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
The Wide Awake Third Reader. By Ciara Murray. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 
224. $0.40. 
The Pig Brother, and Other Fables and Stories. A supplementary reader for the 
fourth year. Edited by Laura E. Ricuarps. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 142. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, NEW YORK 
A Book of Verse for Boys and Girls. Parts I, II, and III. Compiled by J. C. 
SmituH. Part I, 60 pp., 3d; Part II, 160 pp., 6d; Part III, 288 pp., 1s. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., NEW YORK 


The Little Helper, Book Two. A supplementary primer to accompany the 
rational method in reading. By MILLicENT Baum. Pp. 128. $0.28. 








